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Charivaria 


WueEN Hitter spoke in Berlin recently the broadcast 
was heard in Moscow. Just the opposite of what he 
originally intended. 

° ° 


A globe was stolen from an Essex schoolroom. Apparently 
some unscrupulous person hankered after a comprehensive 
war map. 


° ° 
Grapes grow in parts of 
Russia. Even in Moscow, 


although they are sour—or so 
HITLER says. 


° ° 








? German airmen captured in 
this country are asked in future 
to bring their own sugar. 








° ° 


“Nothing would please the 
Italians better than to aid 
the Japanese in the Pacific,” says a Rome broadcaster. 
Despite the preliminary risk of negotiating the Mediter- 
ranean to get there? 
° ° 


A veteran sporting writer says he can remember when 
it was common for international rugby players to have 
beards. After a match ? 


° ° 


There are islands in the Pacific which disappear 
periodically. Who can blame them ? 


° ° 


A Santa Claus in a London store weighs over forty-two 
stone. Incredulous children say there’s no such chimney. 


o oO 


Rostov now shares with ——_ 
London, Moscow, Leningrad F (4 


and Cairo the distinction of 


being a city from which Fa 


(Ve - 


HITLER has not broadcast his 
speech. 


° ° 


A baby belonging to a 
Staffordshire butcher weighed 
eleven pounds at birth. In- 
cluding bone, of course. 





o ° 


Queues outside Berlin tobacconists’ shops have some- 
times been a mile long. Hirer doesn’t smoke, either. 


° ° 
Sixteen men in a huge crowd listening to a speech by 
Musso inI in Rome collapsed from strain. Apparently they 


were cheer leaders. 


° ° 





The Power of the Press ? 


“From a Special Correspondent 
Mapnrip, Thursday. 

I have just left the senior of all British 
field commanders, Gen. Viscount Gort, 
in command at Gibraltar.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


° ° 


HITLER now blames Mr. and 
Mrs. RoosEveE.T for starting the 
war. In reality, Mr. and Mrs. 
ScHICKLGRUBER are to blame. 





“Civil Servant requires 3 bedroom 
house, garage or shed.” 
Advt. in Harrow Paper. 
Or could anybody offer an over- 
turned wheelbarrow ? 


co) ° 


“There is no open door to 
world peace,” says the Berlin 
Angriff. Perhaps not, but some 
Nazi leaders are looking round for 
a few emergency exits. 
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True Colours 


CERTAIN moron, heaven knows how many years 
A ago, broke out of a mental institution and got into 
a London club. In the smoking-room he found a 
large map of the world. 
“What are all those funny lumps and spots and streaks 
of red scattered about all over it ?”’ he said to a kind old man. 
The kind old man was reading a newspaper and didn’t 
want to be disturbed. But he noticed the straw in the 
visitor’s hair, and the wild glitter in his eyes, and the 
nearest electric bell was a good way off. And anyhow no 
one likes to make a fuss in a London club. 
‘Those are the British Empire, Sir,” he said politely. 


“Or perhaps I ought to say the British Commonwealth «° 


Nations—on which the sun never sets.” 
“Does it ever rise?” asked the lunatic. 
“Frequently,” said the old man. 

“And are the red spots valuable?” 

“Valuable! I should think they are. 
their weight in—well—in platinum.” 

“Then you must have lots more ships than all the rest 
of the world sailing up and down to prevent them from 
being stolen, mustn’t you?” 

“Er,” said the old man, “‘ Er—up to a certain date, if you 
really want to know, we had a navy that could beat any two 
other Powers put together, or so we liked to think. Now 
it’s too expensive. So we have a navy that’s at least as 
strong as any other Power in the world.” 

“And what about all those funny things that fly in the 
air and worry me so?” said the moron. 

‘““We’ve got a fair number of those as well. At least, I 
think we have.” 

“ But suppose a crowd of bad men got together and tried 
to take away some of those red bits, surely they’d steal 
several of them while you were looking after the other bits.” 

“Adequate dispositions—and a system of international 
understandings—the nexus of trade and financial agree- 
ments ¥¢ 

“T don’t know what those are,” said the poor moron. 
“T was only an ordinary burglar myself before I became ill. 
But in my time, if there hadn’t been more policemen about 
than there were burglars, believe me ‘ 

Happily at this moment a keeper arrived and took him 
away. The old man heaved a sigh of relief and went on 
reading his newspaper. 

But the thing stayed in his mind, and not long afterwards, 
while he was still reading his newspaper, he could not help 
remembering what the madman had said. People in the 
club were talking about the Anti-Comintern. 

“It’s a lovely name,” said one of them. 

“The more nations there are that pledge themselves to 
oppose Bolshevism the better,” said another. 

“It’s a world revolution, the haves against the have-nots,” 
said a third. 

Then something went “click” in the old man’s brain. 

“T don’t believe there’s such a thing as the Anti- 
Comintern,” he said very loudly. “It’s just a name for a 
gang of crooks who are out to break up the British Empire 
and get away with the swag.” 

Several eye-glasses fell from several eyes. Somebody 
upset his coffee. Somebody else’s cigar very nearly went out. 

“You mean to say there’s no such thing as Bolshevism ?”’ 
said a cold voice at last. “I tell you the Red Menace is 


They represent 











the only real menace in the world to-day.” 
But the old man still thought of the map. 
“Red Menace your grandmother!” he said, though he 
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knew he was rapidly qualifying to follow the first lunatic 
into a mental home. “If all the countries in the world 
had Fascist governments, it wouldn’t make twopence-worth 
of difference to the true state of affairs. Nor if they were 
all democracies or Soviets. There are three intolerable 
gangsters out for loot. Pretend to agree with them if you 
like. Adopt all their opinions. You'll still have to give them 
their stuff quietly over the table, or fight for it in the air 
and on the sea and the land. All they know is that if they 
arrange their plans well enough they can get it. Nobody 
can be in forty places at once; that’s what they think 
about the British Empire, and that’s the plot they ve made. 
The Red Menace they talk of behind locked doors is our 
map. But they don’t call it the Red Menace. They call 
it the Red Money Bag; it’s full of oil and rubber and tin 
and dozens of other commodities. And what they call the 
Red Menace in their speeches is the biggest red herring 
that’s ever been trailed across the history of the world. 
The real menace to us is partly yellow and partly brown 
and partly black.” 
So they took the old man away too. 


But the crooks in brown and the crooks in black and 
the yellow crooks didn’t arrange their conspiracy quite as 
well as they had hoped to arrange it. The black ones who 
were Wops got so battered and beaten that they looked 
more like tramps than prosperous gunmen taking their 
enemies for a ride. And the brown ones who were Nazis 
got chilblains in Russia and sand-blindness in Africa after 
looting the whole of Europe from the West to the East. 
But the yellow crooks watched and waited and bided their 
time. They had their eyes fixed on the richest part of the 
loot and the easiest to come by. How they had shuffled 
and squabbled and blackmailed each other for years about 
it, the yellows and the blacks and the browns! But the 
yellows had a lovely hand to play. And they chose their 
time for playing it. They came from a country that is 
noted for quaint customs and cherry blossom, and studious 
copies of the scientific inventions of the West, and fans and 
funny Mikados and lies and War Lords and charming prints 
and lovely trees and volcanoes and devastating earthquakes. 

Devastating earthquakes are perhaps the most dubious 
blessing bestowed by Nature upon Japan. There are not 
nearly enough of them. EVoE. 


° °o 


The Minor Prophet 


F “Itler was a Syrian king 
Three thousand years ago 
And tried to do the sort of thing 
"E does to-day, you know, 
A prophet would declare wot’s wot 
And do ’im in, you see. 
But times ’as changed, if crooks ‘as not, 
And now it’s up to me. 


There ain’t no prophets any more. 
No ravens bring ’em food. 

No bald-’ead blokes set bears to roar 
And eat up kids wot’s rude. 

We've gone quite short on prophets, if 
We ain’t gone short on sin. 

This time it’s just old Private Smiff 
(That’s me) to do ’im in. 
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STRATEGY 





COMBINED 


“Now then, the maximum effort at the right place and the right time.” 











HAT are you doing for 
Christmas ? 
I thought of giving a little 
party for the neutrals. 

Yes, poor things. They must be 
feeling faintly unfashionable. 

I’ve started a sort of poem of salute 
to Eire. But I can’t finish it. 

How does it go? 

“ Majestic, enviable land 

Capital. 

It goes on—or should—about how 
she stands alone and aloof, looking down 
with ill-concealed disdain on the foolish 
warring world about her 

Including now, I suppose, her special 
buddies the United States ? 

Yes. Now that America has made an 
honest woman of the war, you'd think 
even Eire would stoop to say “Hullo.” 

I think the unkindest cut was 
Musso declaring war on America 

Does anyone mind Musso declaring 
war on anyone ? 


” 
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. shan’t be sorry when \ retire . 


Little Talks 


Ne. But when you think of the 
thousands of Wops the Americans 
have fed and housed and practically 
civilized—it’s a bit hard. 

What will happen now to our distin- 
guished Britons in the States, I wonder ? 

They'll be given liaison jobs in the 
American M.O.I. 

Explaining what we are fighting for 
to the Middle West ? 

Yes. Has Monte Carlo declared war 
on anyone ? 

I forget. They say Bolivia means to 
have a crack at the Swedes. 

And I’m told Peru is by no means 
satisfied with the attitude of Turkey. 

What a world ! 

I make it four continents to one. 
What do you? 

How d’ you mean ? 

Well, I mean—say the Hun has got 
Europe 

If you forget the Russians. 

An unwise thing to do, I agree. 








2) 


Still, he’s got most of Europe proper. 
But on our side there’s Australia, 
America, Africa (or most of it) and 
Asia. 

Asia ? 

Well, as a matter of fact, I never 
quite know what Asia is. But we’ve got 
India, China, Persia, Asia Minor. 

What about Japan ? 

Japan’s like us—an_ extra-con- 
tinental wart. 

Long may she remain so ! 

Well, anyhow, it’s four to one. 

All right. 

Batavia is sound, anyhow. 

And even Roumania is thinking again. 

Has Buchmania come clean ? 

I believe not. 

The awful thing about this war 

Yes ? 

Is—well—how those who uphold 
the moral principle 

Become an_ increasingly — small 
minority ? 
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Well, no, I didn’t mean that exactly. 
I meant—how those who uphold the 
moral principle increasingly let down 
the moral principle. 

My head’s going round. 
you mean ? 

Well, I mean the ordinary unthink- 
ing Briton—the sort of average chap 
who’s always being accused of being 
“complacent” by leader-writers 

And “unthinking” by literary men— 

And “godless” by the high Societies. 


What do 





And “superficial” by the deep 
thinkers ? 
Yes. Well, this poor citizen has in 


his mind a simple but extremely clear 
moral map. 

Map? Map of what ? 

A map of the moral peaks, moun- 
tains, promontories, abysses, swamps 
and sewers of the present time. Or, 
as the advanced thinkers would put 
it, ‘an assessment of the moral values 
implicit in the present emergency.” 

Gosh ! Don’t put it like that. 

I don’t. I shouldn’t. What I mean 
is that this “amoral” mutt could, 
without much hesitation, give you a 
sort of moral priority list of all the 
leading nations and all the leading 
statesmen of the world. He wouldn’t 
take long to answer, for example, if 
you said “Before I count five, name 
the Chief Trouble-Maker among the 
Nations.” 

Germany ? 

That’s right. 

Well, that’s what he’d say. 

Well, that’s what I said. And if 
you said ‘‘Who is the Wickedest Man 
in the World?” he’d answer 

“Hitler.” Well, who wouldn't ? 

A lot of people wouldn’t. That’s 
just what I’m talking about. 

Oh! I see. Well, of course, there’s 
something to be said. I mean, he gave 
employment to the unemployed 

Yes. Making bombs to bomb St. 
Paul’s. But my poor ordinary amoral 
mutt has seen through all that. And 
he’s no longer impressed by anything 
that Mussolini ever said or did—even 
if he did make the trains run 
punctually—— 

Well, as a matter of fact the Italian 
railway system was greatly im 

The East End dock-labourer does 
not care two hoots whether the train 
from Genoa to Rome is punctual or not. 
But he does care about what some 
people will call “the Moral Values” 

Well, what would you call them ? 

I prefer such old-fashioned phrases 

s “Right and Wrong”—or “Black 
pol White.” For all the Billingsgate 
fish-porter knows, the Japanese sanita- 
tion system is the best in the world, 
and the Chinamen have none at all. 
But he is still most firmly convinced 
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that the Chinamen are Right and the 
Japanese are Wrong. 

He may be wrong himself. 

Maybe. But the point is that he 
Upholds the Moral Principle. That— 
and nothing else—is his guide. I mean, 
until a week or two ago there was very 
little patriotic reason why a Billings- 
gate fish-porter should prefer the 
Chinaman to the Jap. But he did. 
And it’s the same about statesmen. 

Well, what about them ? 

Well, he may not agree with every- 
thing they all do or say—but he’s 
quite convinced that Roosevelt and 
Churchill and Stalin and Chiang-Kai- 
Shek are “in the right”—and Hitler 
and Musso are not. I can’t recall the 
name of any Japanese statesman—— 

Obviously there can’t be any. 

Don’t be sardonic. What I mean 
is, my Billingsgate fish-porter simply 
makes a moral judgment. 

But should he? What about “Judge 
not that ye be not judged” ? 

What does the Clerk of the Court 
say to a British jury? He says: 
“You shall well and truly try—accord- 
ing to the evidence,” or something 


like that. 
That’s different. 
Oh, no. In war-time, in this 


democratic place, the whole nation is 
the jury—and you can’t run a war 
unless you realize that. In this case 
the British jury has been trying 
Hitler for years—heard his case a 
hundred times—let him off twenty 
times. It has well and truly tried— 
according to the evidence. And it’s 
decided, once and for all, that Hitler 
is guilty—guilty as Hell. 

Oh, well, I suppose everybody would 
agree about that. 

By no means. There are lots of boys 
going about saying that nobody is 
any worse than anybody—by which 
they mean that Hitler is as good as 
everybody. 

Not really ? 

Certainly. Well, you know the sort 
of thing. Because we had a war with 
South Africa forty years ago, Hitler’s got 
a perfect right to invade Poland now. 

Oh, but surely 

Oh, yes. And because everybody in 
Jamaiea is not a Tory, Hitler can’t be 
blamed if he persecutes the Jews all 
over Europe 

Yes, but 

And because India hasn’t got 
Dominion status yet, Hitler can’t really 
be blamed if he massacres thousands 
of Czechs, Poles, Austrians, French- 
men 

















The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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Oh, but nobody—— 

Yes, they do. There are solemn 
madmen saying these things every- 
where. What would you think of 
anyone who said this: “A _ frank 
recognition that all are responsible for 
the present situation would go far 
towards bringing peace in Europe” ? 
“All,” mark you! Not Hitler and 
Musso only—but the iniquitous Czechs, 
Austrians, Abyssinians, Albanians, 
Poles 

I should say it was the answer to 
Hitler’s prayer. But who on earth said 
that ? 

Well, as a matter of fact it was an 
American congressman; and since the 
innocent Japs made their recent gesture 
he may think differently. But his 
words appeared in a British pamphlet, 
printed expensively on twenty pages 
of high-class paper, in which distin- 
guished Britons said much the same 
thing. And, mind you, the whole 
pamphlet is about ‘“morality”— 
“moral and spiritual force,” “moral 
and_ spiritual progress,” and so on. 
The word “moral” occurs in every 
other sentence. 

But nothing about Hitler ? 

Not a word. The name is never 
mentioned. The historian of the 
future, studying this document, would 
have no idea who was at war with 
whom. Indeed he would hardly guess 
that there was a war on—unless he 
guessed it from “the present situation.” 

What is the date of it ? 

December, 1939. 

Golly ! 

You will now begin to understand, 
perhaps, why, if I wish to meet a 
moralist, I go to Billingsgate and talk 
to a fish- porter. A. 





o ° 


The Snob 


| logge June I stayed 

with Lady Paste 

whose lawns are laid 
in perfect taste. 


The fishing I found 
far from shabby 

in the private ground 
of Amesworth Abbey. 


And then I got 

some splendid sport 
last time I shot 

at Partridge Court. 


To-day with Smith 
(who shares my tent) 
I’m hunting with 
the old West Kent. 
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At the Pictures 





Box-OFrFICcE 

ALTHOUGH it falls to pieces 
at the end, Suspicion (Direc- 
tor: ALFRED HITCHCOCK) is 
well worth seeing. It is a 
measure of how efficiently 
most of the film is made that 
the “happy ending” seems 
so cynically tagged on; one 
can almost hear someone in 
Hollywood saying “If they 
haven't the sense to be able 
to bear anything but a happy 
ending, they won’t have the 
sense to know it doesn’t be- 
long.” Lamentably enough, 
this hypothetical personage 
is probably right. 

The film is adapted from 
Francis ILEs’ novel Before 
the Fact, and although the 
wife’s (JOAN FONTAINE) is 
the “appealing” part, the 
husband’s (CaRy GRANT) is 
the important one. So ex- 
cellently does he convey the 
subtleties of it that the pub- 
licity describes him as “‘an 
hitherto UNREVEALED Cary 
Grant,” but this seems merely 
to indicate that the publicity 
people were (or thought we 
were) incapable of recognizing the 
way he conveyed subtleties before. 
He was always able to point up a 
comic moment with a flicker of the 
eye or an almost indefinable bodily 
motion; here with equal effect he 
employs such unobtrusive methods 
to convey a sinister impression, and 
his brilliance serves merely to make 
greater nonsense of the climax. One 
might suppose that he was deliber- 
ately trying to fool everybody in 
the story as well as ourselves. 

Not that the sinister effects are 
by any means exclusively his. Mr. 
Hitcucock is practically unbeat- 
able in this line, and the suspense 
created here by his characteristic 
devices is, as always, of the very 
highest quality. Not a great picture 
or one of HircHcock’s best; but 
thrilling, amusing and full of interest 
throughout. 


Honky Tonk (Director: Jack 
Conway) is one of those “sultry” 
and “‘sizzling”’ works that one feels 
sure were quite coldly and calcula- 
tingly planned. The heat is turned 
on, while the producers gaze intently 
at the dial marked “ Box-office ”’— 
on which in this instance, I feel 
sure, the needle oscillates violently 
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A SPOKEN-TO PORTRAIT 
Johnnie . . Cary GRANT 
Lina . JOAN FONTAINE 





J.HWD- 





(Honky Tonk 
BIG SMALL-TOWNERS 


Elizabeth Cotton . 
Candy Johnson 


. Lana TURNER 
. CLARK GABLE 
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round the “maximum ” 
mark. Essentially this piece 
is a Western, but what one 
might call an indoor Western: 
gunplay in the gambling 
saloon (or honky tonk) rather 
than the purple sage, cigar- 
smoke and whisky fumes 
and scent instead of the open 
air, broadbrimmed hats not 
so much on the skyline as 
on the table in the hall. 
Lana TURNER is the well- 
dressed good girl who ‘tricks 
the muscular confidence- 
man (CLARK GABLE) into 
marriage, Frank Morcan 
is her bibulous father the 
“judge,” who used to be a 
confidence-man himself .. . 
and the other well-known 
parts are taken by no less 
competent performers. There 
is a good deal of excite- 
ment and fun (the scene 
in which the suckers are 
swindled never fails) and 
some tough amusing dia- 
logue, a chase, one or two 
standard knock-out scenes, 
and a good deal of high- 


powered love-making. 


Everything in the world 
of light music is apparently 
capable of being told in 

terms of the rise to fame of an 
unknown band, and The Birth of 
the Blues (Director : VictoR SCHERT- 
ZINGER) is no exception. This 
pretends to be history: period, the 
early nineteen-hundreds, when jazz 
was “that low-down coloured 
music” and it was social suicide to 
like it, let alone play it. But only 
this basis is authentic. The manner 
in which the old tunes are played is 
far closer to 1941 than to 1900— 
which of course does the film no 
harm as present-day entertainment. 
Brine Crosby is here as the leading 
spirit of the band, and is supposed 
to be playing a clarinet; but that’s 


nothing, for Brian DoNnLevy of 
all people is a trumpeter. Mary 


MartTIN (besides Mr. CrosBy) sings, 
and Eppige (‘“RocHESTER’”) 
ANDERSON (besides Mr. CrosBy) 
clowns; and as well as fourteen— 
I think it is—famous old tunes, 
there is one very bright and enter- 
taining new one, performed by Miss 
MartTIN and Mr. Crosby and Jack 
TEAGARDEN in a style that would 
certainly have thunderstruck even 
jazz fans at the time, but is repre- 
sented here as having made the 
reputation of everybody concerned. 
R.XN 
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ANOTHER CHANGED FACE 


CARRYING UP THE COALS 
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Old 


ERE you the same age as me 
in the last war, Mummy?” 
one of the children said 
during pudding. Being an old hand, I 
was ready for the next one: How long 
was it since the last war, Mummy? 
I had avoided more ingenious traps 
than that. 

But when I had got them off to rest 
I wondered why I was so anxious to 
conceal my age; for the old are on a 
good wicket. As a matter of fact I can 
hardly wait, I have made so many 
plans for after eighty—if the war is 
over by then. 

The first thing I shall do is to 
buy an annuity; no nonsense about 
little thoughtful surprises in my will, 
although naturally I shall keep my 
decision to myself in case my nephews 
stopped coming to see me or my 
servants left. 

Then I shall establish myself as a 
character. How this is done in earlier 


“ 


life I have never been able to under- 
stand. Do people disappear for a bit, 
to return with a “bark worse than 
their bite”? Or do they decide in the 
night that it would be glamorous to 
walk on tip-toe and talk in a whisper ? 
And if so, how do they get away with 
it in the family next morning ? 

But once you are old you become an 
ex officio character and everything is 
simple. To lay down the law is only 
to be expected, and cattiness hailed as 
delicious. A whispered reference to a 
naughty past, a signed book of poems 
by a minor poet of an earlier day, 
and the seeds are sown. 

Why! to take even a short walk 
will be a feather in my cap, and to be 
found reading a nasty novel give me 
face. Any question of its being my 
turn to fetch anything will be gone for 
ever. To have hot chocolate and Marie 
biscuits at eleven will be taken for 
granted, and a daily glass of champagne 
count as medicine. Little prejudices 
and idiosyncrasies will be only to be 
expected, while a broad-minded accept- 
ance of a great-nephew’s advanced 


views will be acclaimed as eternal 
youth. 

Very likely I shall let myself go 
on ribbons and lace, a fan, a bottle 
of smelling-salts, perhaps a bunch of 
keys, although on the other hand a 
saucy hat on approval from Hanover 
Square would show my modern spirit. 

How excellent to be able to quit dull 
company without remark! What good 
reason to accept luxuries not indulged 
in by the hostess! A fire in my room 
will of course be inevitable, and not 
even a polite murmur required when 
breakfast in bed is ordered. There'll 
be no call to fit in with anybody, nor 
need to ask their opinion; no fish to 
fry, nor invitations we are bound 
to accept; we can criticize without 
apology and flatter without suspicion. 
Possibly I shall no longer mind the 
best-looking man in the room talking 
in a low voice to another woman. 

Doubt and passion will pass us by. 
The capers of Vanity Fair will be our 
entertainment. And I shall always 
go round the National Gallery in a 
bath-chair. 




















Tacx Inctis 


“ Two thousand, two hundred and sixty-three.” 


Courses, Army, Equipment for 


OME months ago there appeared in this paper a 
descriptive list of certain apparatus suitable for 
S use in Brigade and Regimental offices. It was not 
inclusive (there was, for example, no mention of the 
indispensable A.T.S. Accommodation File, Hydra type, 
which grows three times as big as it was before every time 
you open it) and much of it is now out-of-date. It is hoped 
in the near future to issue a revised and enlarged edition, 
with sixteen appendices. 

But in the meantime the insistent demand for a similar 
Scale of Equipment for use on Courses brooks no denial. 
The demand, which has been freely voiced not only by 
instructors in schools and training centres but by officers 
i/e training in formations and units and, in particular, by 
the large body of junior officers who supply the grist for 
this insatiable mill, will, it is hoped, be met by the present 
pamphlet. 

This pamphlet will be referred to in all future corre- 
spondence as WE17/0/R/G(1941)/TR/ACK/S/(Any Ques- 
tions ?)967/17/O/R/ . . . . the whole expression then recurs. 
Taking out brackets and simplifying, we get WE +. 967 
(17/O/R) + 1941 (TR/ACK) where S=1 and there are no 
questions. 

It is the duty of every junior officer to familiarize himself 
with the above expression and to ensure that all his men 
thoroughly understand it. Efforts should be made to 
impress it upon their memories by introducing a competitive 
element (for example, by taking the 17 O Rs out of their 
brackets and sending them for a run along the TR/ACK). 

The authority for this pamphlet is the pamphlet itself, 
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which should be quoted whenever reference is made to the 
subject. It should Not be quoted at other times. 


(a) EquipMENT ALREADY IN ISSUE 
CourRsE Finper, No. 2. 


A great deal of time is spent by formations, and even 
Higher Formation, in ensuring that students arrive 
punctually in Aberdeen by 1600 hours on Friday for a 
course in Hygiene instead of reporting at Aberystwyth on 
the previous Monday, as they should have done, to qualify 
as Cooks, Class III. The same result can be produced with 
far less labour by the Course Finder, No. 2, which should 
be installed at all Divisional and Brigade H.Q.s. 

Three men are required to work this machine. No. 1 
(usually a Warrant Officer, Class II), by pulling the lever 
marked A automatically supplies the wrong reference, which 
is fed on an endless belt to No. 2, who quotes an incorrect 
Serial No. simply by pressing the RED button. (The BLACK 
button, used for misdirecting large bodies of troops, must 
not be touched by anyone below the rank of Staff Captain.) 
No. 3 then addresses the communication to the wrong unit 
and the job is done. 

The old Course Finder, No. 1, which simply ensured 
that the student turned up late without blankets, is now 
obsolescent. 


DEFLATOR, THE 


It has been remarked in “Some Hints on Lectureship 
and Course Management” that there are three types of 
question likely to be met with by instructors at Army 
schools and training centres: the question asked purely 
to gain information (very rare), the question asked to 
show knowledge, and the question asked because the 
speaker thinks if he doesn’t show some interest sooner or 
later he will be failed. The Deflator, which can be deployed 
unostentatiously behind the blackboard, is designed to deal 
with the second of these three classes. 

Essentially the apparatus consists of a sensitive screen, 
an amplifier, two cut-out or discriminator valves, and a 
rotary sound-box. The screen, which is tuned to pick up a 
peculiarly insufferable tone of voice, passes the question 
in the form of electrical impulses via the amplifier stage 
and the discriminators to the sound-box. The discriminators 
automatically cut off the current if the speaker is merely 
a nervous member of Class III. On reaching the sound-box 
the impulses are disinfected, distorted and, by means of a 
suitable mechanism, passed out of the loud-speaker in a 
different form. 

Thus the question, “Isn’t it a fact, Sir, that under King’s 
Regs. 1297 of 1940 a Staff Sergeant of less than fourteen 
years’ service may not draw furniture allowance in respect 
of his second wife unless of course he is stationed in Hong 
Kong or serving with the Senegalese Light Infantry?” 
emerges in the shortened form ‘Put a sock in it, man.” 

In the Mark IT model, still on the secret list, the addition 
of an ‘Ooh, Sir!’ Suppressor doubles the value of the 
instrument. It has been found, as the result of reports from 
training establishments all over the country, that when 
short exercises of the form ‘‘A is on a compass-bearing of 
179° from B. What is the true bearing of B from A, given 
a Magnetic Variation of 10° 16’?” are set to the class, 
there is a regrettable tendency among some of the stadents 
to throw decency to the winds in an endeavour to be first 
with the result. It is not suggested that these people 
actually elevate their right arms and snap their fingers in 
the air when they have finished; in effect they do no more 
than throw down their pencils with a clang, fold their 
arms and gaze at the instructor like so many light women 
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“Do you know anything about a packet of cigarettes 
I left in here?” 


trying to attract the attention of a Marquis. But it is all 
the same to the Suppressor, which immediately rings an 
old school bell and presents the winner with a copy of 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury in half-Morocco. The instru- 
ment can also be adjusted to emit a series of intermittent 
high-pitched laughs when students go up and pester the 
instructor at the end of the lecture. 

The Deflator, which is highly sensitive, should be 
disconnected when visiting lecturers are expected. 


PRoTEcTOR, THE STUDENTS’ 


This machine—not to be confused with the old No. 9 
Moustache, extra bushy, for covering up yawns—was 
originally designed by the medical profession to eliminate 
Troublesome Head-Noises. Its employment in the lecture 
room against Grade IV lecturers, the Lost Sheep or woolly 
and wandering brigade, followed naturally. Being purely 
aural in operation, however, it is not efficacious against 
such visual annoyances as leg-swinging, chalk-throwing, 
twiddling, shuffling, straddling, or the putting on and 
pulling off of pince-nez. 

It cuts out short sharp coughs. 


REPORTER, AUTOMATIC 

Authorized for use at all schools where 
reports on candidates are called for. 

A card bearing the candidate’s name, rank, number, 
and other necessary details is passed into the machine, and 
a button corresponding to the marks he obtained in the 
Final paper (say 70 per cent.) is pressed by an officer or 
N.C.O. Pressure, which must be applied with the second 
finger of the r1icHT hand, should be firm but Nor brutal. 


individual 
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The lever on the left side marked PULL is now pushed 
and the card is ejected by the instrument into a ‘‘ Pending” 
tray stamped “With more confidence should make a good 
instructor.” 

(Nore.—It is the card that is stamped, not the tray. 
The latter should be already marked “PENDING,” either in 
Indian ink or typescript on a piece of white cardboard 
3in. by 2in. by ;% in.) 

Should the candidate have scored only 45 per cent. the 
wording will of course read, “Tried hard, but is lacking in 
experience.” 

By the operation of an eccentric wheel, bearing on two 
bevelled lugs, the instrument occasionally dismisses as 
“Entirely unsuitable for this Course” a candidate who has 
gained 80 or 90 per cent. This gives the impression that 
the reports have been made out by the instructor himself. 


(b) EquIrPMENT TO BE AVAILABLE SHORTLY 
PARAGRAPHER, THE 
This instrument— 
1. Divides everything one writes .into— 
(a) paras— 
i. With headings 
ii. Without headings 
(6) Sub-paras 
(c) Sub-sub-paras, 


2. so that finally there is practically nothing left but 
(a) figures 
and (b) letters 
3. This is important because— 
(a) figures 
(b) letters 
can readily be understood by the military mind. Candidates 


are advised to pass this pamphlet through the Paragrapher 
as soon as it is available. H. F. E. 
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“I’m sure that all this inactivity can’t be good for their morale.” 


Retreat 





HEN there is peace again, soldier, what will you do ? To my dog and my week-end golf and my wife 
I shall go back to the job I had before And such-like things. 
Behind the counter at the hardware store 
That’s what I'll do. And I myself, what is my heart’s desire ? 
I want to go back to a house that is all mine, 
And you, sailor, when you have left the sea ? To lie in one of my own chairs on my spine 
I shall go back to my job as a plumber’s mate, By the fire. 
And lean of an evening on my garden gate— 
That'll suit me. Back, back, is where all of us want to go, 
. Each to his little well-worn well-loved spot; 
What will you do, brave man with the silver wings? So who in the wide world’s going forward is what 


I shall return, I hope, to my pre-war life, I’d like to know. V.G. 
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THE SPOILS OF VICTORY 


“Your Christmas Tree, Fuehrer—I have walked all the way from Russia to bring it to you.” 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, December 16.—House of Lords: 
National Service Bill, Committee 
Stage. 
House of Commons: Moments of 
Forgetfulness—but the Pounds Look 
After Themselves. 


Wednesday, December 17.—House of 
Lords: A Black Day for the Black 
Market. 

House of Commons: The House is 
Quiet. 


Thursday, December 18.—House 
of Commons: The Home Guard 
Reviewed. 


Friday, December 19.—House of 
Commons: A Debate—sssh! 


Tuesday, December 16th.— 
Curious sort of preoccupied air 
about the faithful Commons to- 
day. The Treasury Bench was 
half empty, the rest of the 
House rather more than half. 

And people who normally 
“know all the answers’ seemed 
to be indulging in the rather 
un - Parliamentary occupation 
of wool-gathering. 

Lady Astor started it. She 
asked a question about wet 
canteens for members of the 
A.T.S., and implied that where 
there’s a wet canteen there’s a 
thirst. Then came the shock. 
It was not “virtually certain,” 
or “practically certain” — or 
any of those other conveniently 
vague phrases—that the young 
women would use the bars. 
No—it was “ten to one” that 
they would! 

Members could scarcely be- 
lieve their ears. Was this Lady 
ASTOR, using a term redolent of 
the race-course, indeed of the 
bookmaker’s booth? “Ten to 
one,” forsooth! So Lady Astor, 
as if to make sure, said it again. 

Members sat back a little 
dazed. 

A moment later Mr. ATTLEE, Lord 
Privy Seal, swiftly answered a question 
and sat down to resume an intense 
private conversation with the Govern- 
ment Chief Whip by his side. The 
next question was called. Mr. ATTLEE 
went on with his chat. 

The SPEAKER calied the number of 
the question more loudly. Mr. ATTLEE 
talked more earnestly. Members 
screamed the number in amused cre- 
scendo, fortissimo unison. Mr. ATTLEE 
plunged into a frenzy of concentration. 
Then the ever-alert Captain Davip 
MARGEsSON, the War Minister, leaned 
over and prodded the Lord Privy Seal, 
who rose and, with an injured air, read 


“Taxation to-day 
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the reply, returning on the instant to 
his engrossing talk. 

Searce had this incident passed 
when Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, British 
Communism’s ewe lamb, who rarely 
forgets himself or anything else, forgot 
his very latest policy—that of full 
and adequate support for the British 
Government and all that that implies. 
Goaded (be it confessed) by some 
remarks from what are called “hon. 
Members opposite,” he spoke with 


quite pre-war feeling of “the bunch on 
the other side thieving money.” 














THE HIGH-PRIEST OF FINANCE 


Members were too astonished to 
protest. As for Mr. GALLACHER, he 
sat down with the mortified look of a 
man whose tongue has temporarily 
taken command of his mind. He almost 
hung his head—almost. 

With much the same air of non- 
chalance, the House proceeded to vote 
another £1,000,000,000 to pay for a 
week or two of the war. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, chubby Sir KincsLey 
Woop, adopted a positively “sorry- 
to-bother-you” air in asking for so 
trifling a sum. 

Members mostly walked out to see 
a man about an overdraft, or to talk 
about really important things. 





is such as to demand many 
sacrifices.”—The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Sir Kryesey brightly said that we 
had spent about £200,000,000 more 
than estimated in the year’s Budget. 
But Members gave him a look which 
plainly said “So what?” 

Even when Captain Harry Crook- 
SHANK, with his flair for the picturesque, 
pointed out that if the late King 
SoLoMon were still alive, and had 
spent £1 a day on his girl friends, he 
still would not have spent £1,000,000, 
nobody turned any appreciable number 
of hairs. 

Which only goes to show. 

Wednesday, December 17th.— 
Lord WooLTon, with the sweet- 
est of smiles, announced to their 
Lordships a scheme designed to 
put boiling oil in the punish- 
ment of the “racketeers” of 
the ‘‘ Black Markets” in clothes, 
foods, and all things else. 

Mere fines of £500 and a 
couple of years in prison were 
not enough for these gentry, 
said Lord Wootton, still with 
the same sunny smile. So they 
were to be fined in future (the 
Law Courts permitting) three 
times the value of the goods 
they were mishandling, on top 
of the normal fine or sentence. 

“Let that be a lesson to 
you!” his Lordship seemed to 
say to the racketeers—and no 
doubt bowed them out with the 
same suave urbanity, murmur- 
ing: “Will that be all, Sir?” 

Then the House went on to 
pass the final stages of the 
National Service Bill, and Lord 
Srmon once more exhibited his 
verbal versatility. 

He first disdained the more 
common “conscripted” for his 
‘personal preference” of “con- 
scribed.” The House took this 
very well. Some of their Lord- 
ships cheered. Then Lord Simon 
blotted his copy-book by re- 
ferring to the “Warfs” (pre- 
sumably the W.A.A.F.) and— 

horror on horrors!—the “Wrens.” 

Peers looked as they might have 
looked had the Archbishop of CANTER- 
BURY turned a couple of handsprings 
on the Woolsack. 

Lord Hutcuison, speaking as a 
former commander of W.A.A.C. (last 
war), urged that if women were to be 
conscri — conscrip — conscribed there 
must be a woman in the Cabinet to 
speak for them. 

He was on less debatable ground 
when he pleaded wistfully for the 
right to do something without being 
made to. Adopting this suggestion, 
the House passed the Third Reading 
of the Bill without a division. 
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“Try and bring home another dinosaur egg.” 


In the Commons there was an 
atmosphere of calm, brightened only 
by Lady AstTor’s assurance to Sir 
KinGsLEY Woop that she did not 
think him hard-hearted, but only 
woolly-headed, and Major Lyons’s 
threat to raise some awkward subject 
at ‘“‘a reasonably early convenient 
moment.” 

The Minister, Capt. MAcMILLAN, 
appeared to think that moment would 
never come. 

Members said a final farewell to the 
demand for £1,000,000,000, and passed 
on to other things. 

Thursday, December 18th. — Mr. 
CLEMENT ATTLEE added to Mr. Punch’s 
Dictionary of Little Glimpses of the 
Obvious this gem: “‘The Government 
has no control over events.” 

The House went on to talk about 
the Home Guard, “‘prop and standby 
against invasion,” as the PREMIER 
called it. 

Captain MaRGEsSON introduced the 
new plans (little different from the old, 
except for fines and gaol for slackness) 
with his usual persuasiveness. Every- 
body seemed perfectly happy about 


it except Dr. Epira SUMMERSKILL 
(because women are not admitted), 
Col. “JosH” WEDGwoop (because there 
is to be compulsion and discipline 
instead of volunteering and co-opera- 
tion) and Mr. VERNON BARTLETT 





WORLD WAR 
HE British Navy is now facing 
danger in most of the seas of 
the world. Remember, it is to 
the sacrifices of these sailors that 
you owe many of the comforts 
of civilized life which you still 


enjoy. In return, will you not 
contribute to the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND? A gift to 


this Fund enables you to express 
your gratitude in tangible form. 
You owe it to our sailors to see 
that they are well provided with 
extra comforts this winter. Dona- 
tions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch 
at PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 











(because public duties had taken him 
abroad and caused his demotion from 
Sergeant to mere Vol., and because 
everybody who wanted to was not to 
have the chance to learn to fight). 

Many of the speakers wore the 
distinguished silver badge of “Robert 
Grimston’s Own”’—the Parliamentary 
Home Guard. 

Nobody persuaded the War Minister 
to adopt as the H.G.s’ new marching 
song: “Oakum, all ye faithless!” in 
spite of the threatened month’s prison 
for defaulters. 

The plans were approved, to the 
manifest pleasure of Lord BRIDGEMAN, 
the H.G. Director-General, who sat 
watchfully in the gallery. 

Mr. Morrison attempted to defend 
himself against many criticisms for 
having interfered with a broadcast 
which was to have been given on 
Regulation 188. Mr. Burcuer had 
gone so far as to suggest that the 
Minister for Home Security was @ 
thoroughly dangerous person. Quis, 
in fact, custodiet ipsos. .. . : 

Friday, December 19th.—See sum- 
mary, previous page. 
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“ May Daddy have some more of your milk?” 


were by the news of Japan’s 

declaration of war. But it was not 
long before my mind began to dwell 
on one particular question. What will 
Tibet do? It has continued to dwell on 
that question ever since. 

For my thoughts go back to those 
old days, forty years ago and more, 
when I wasa Sergeant-Major Instructor 
to the Tibetan Army—the 45th Lhasa 
Rifles, to be exact. Old scenes, old 
memories flit before my eyes, until I 
do not know whether I am standing on 
my head or my hat. 

I first took up my work of training 
the 45th Lhasa Rifles in foot drill, 
rifle drill, aiming and pointing, anti- 
gas and orderly duties, in reply to an 
advertisement in the Lhasa Herald and 
Advertiser. It said: ‘“‘Sergeant-Major 
Instructor wanted for Tibetan Army. 
Clairvoyant preferred. Apply, enclos- 
ing photograph, Box 2291, Herald 
Offices, Lhasa, N.W.2.” 

It happened that I had no particular 
work to do at the time, having just 
terminated an engagement as _horti- 
cultural expert with the Venezuelan 
Navy. I applied for the Tibetan 


d 


position and was accepted. When one 


I WAS as electrified as most people 


What Will Tibet Do? 


bright December morning I arrived 
at the Forbidden City, you may be 
sure that never did sergeant-major’s 
boots and buttons shine so brightly 
as mine. 

I was allotted comfortable quarters 
in the Lhasa Barracks, and next 
morning, after a hearty breakfast of 
bamboo shoots, tea and rancid butter, 
I sallied out on to the barrack square, 
twirling a black waxed moustache and 
darting looks of fierce efficiency about 
me. There is nothing like first im- 
pressions, I always say. The Tibetan 
Army had to be brought up to Western 
standards, and I was the man to do it. 

There were a good many Tibetans 
idling about the square. But my 
stentorian shout of “Fall in!” (in 
Tibetan, of course—I had _ bought 
Hugo’s Tibetan Self-Taught in Dar- 
jeeling) had a somewhat unexpected 
effect. Every single Tibetan instantly 
vanished. Even more disconcerting, 
parts of the barracks (including my 
own quarters) vanished also, and I 
noticed a large mountain-eagle hover- 
ing over my head. 

Now I had naturally expected 
miracles in Tibet (for a Warrant Officer 
Class II, I was unusually well-informed), 


but I will admit I was taken aback. 
In a couple of minutes most of the 
Tibetans reappeared and fell in in 
three ranks facing north. I began to 
demonstrate (by numbers) coming to 
attention, standing at ease, and turning 
to right and left at the halt. Even as 
I did so, gaps appeared in the ranks 
as one or two of the recruits vanished. 
Simultaneously a volley of the most 
appalling Tibetan oaths assailed my 
ears. Incensed, I looked up and down 
the ranks. Not a man had spoken. 
It was a telepathic message. I decided 
to fall them out for a smoke. So 
shaken was I that that smoke lasted 
all the rest of the day. 

So it went on. Miracle followed 
miracle. Telepathic messages would 
hit me with shattering effect just 
as I was sloping arms. Yellow-robed 
lamas would appear and trip me as I 
was demonstrating right turn in slow 
time. On my command “To the front 
—salute!” the whole squad would 
suddenly vanish with a mocking laugh. 

At last I could stand no more. Early 
one Saturday morning I shaved off my 
moustache, chopped up my rifle into 
seven pieces and put it in my kit-bag, 
and, disguising the kit-bag itself as a 
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bird-cage, I crept out of the barracks. 
I caught the first tram I saw, and was 
off towards the Himalayas. How I 
eventually reached home to find an 
invitation awaiting me from the 
Nicaraguan Yeomanry is another story. 

Time has_ softened my heart. 
Nowadays, I often think with affection 
of those high-spirited Tibetan lads. 
Though they gave a lot of trouble in 
my time, and though their discipline, 
both on and off parade, often left much 
to be desired, yet I am quite certain 
that they will give a good account of 
themselves should any invader dare 
to set foot on the sacred soil of Tibet. 


Menu 


a WANT that, but I don’t know if 
i] I wouldn’t rather have that. Or 
even that. Or perhaps that.” 

“Hand it along. Mine’s a nice pot 
of tea and a rissole.” 

“TIsn’t he funny? I’ll begin with a 
dozen lobsters. Aren’t I funny?” 

“When I was at school we found the 
end bit of a zip-fastener in a fish-cake.” 

“T didn’t know girls’ schools were 
so civilized. I always say you can 
only judge a good school by how many 
things you find in fish-cakes.” 

‘““We had a beetle in a sort of lentil 
hash. Does that count?” 

“T’d forgotten about lentils. I 
haven’t had lentils since I was a lad. 
Do you think any of these words mean 
lentils ?” 

“Hurry up, everyone.” 

“Well, darling, we’ve got to decide. 
I loathe lentils. Fancy anyone liking 
lentils.” 

“Fancy being young enough to 
have been at school with a zip fastener.” 

“Fancy being old enough not to.” 

“Now listen, everyone. What we 
thought meant mushed veal does 
mean mushed veal.” 

“Oh. Waiter, what sort of mushed 
veal exactly? Oh. With sort of bits of 
things? Oh! Yes, definitely.” 

“Would it be lentil soup?” 

“Liking lentils is like 
shepherd’s pie.” 

“Which did you say was rice? Oh, 
I must have that.” 

**Oo, so must I. Unless some of the 
sort of bits are rice. Oh, are they? 
Still, I’d rather have more rice and 
less bits. Is the riee one the beef?” 

“Is the beef horse?” 

“Honey, you are frightful the way 
you always ask are things horse.” 

“Ts anything here shepherd’s pie? 
That one? How nearly? Yes, then.” 


liking 
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“Listen, everyone. 
all wanted chicken.” 

“IT do. What exactly is it? Is it? 
How heavenly! One chicken.” 

“Was the beef the rice? One beef- 
rice.” 

“Oh, bother. So will I. Unless the 
veal 4 

“Ts the veal rabbit ?” 

“Honey, you are frightful the 

“Listen, everyone. One beef.” 

“Two, unless you mean me. 
changed again.” 

“No, one. I’m the chicken.” 

“So am I.” 

“So am I.” 

“Three chickens. One beef.” 

“Don’t forget the veal. I’m veal 
now, I really am.” 

“Now listen, everyone. One beef, 
one veal, three chickens, one i? 

“Oh, but look. A man eating 
spaghetti.” 

“Oh, well, if you ws 

“No, darling, never mind. I’m 
public-spirited. Chicken. Not veal.” 


I thought you 





” 





I’ve 
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“Soup? Oh, yes, soup. Listen, 
everyone. Darling, I’m not standing 


between you and spaghetti.” 

“Darling, you are a pet. I’ll have 
to think it over. Who wants soup?” 

“Not me.” 

“T do rather.” 

“Well, if someone else is 

“Then I will too, after all.” 

“Me too. I adore soup. Oh, is it? 
Well, I don’t i 

“Nor me. I hate soup really.” 

“‘Well, if no one else is - 

“Then I won’t either.” 

“Make your minds up, everyone. 
Because quite probably I shall have 
some.” 

“Oh, well. If someone else is——” 


” 











Whist Drive Note 


“How Excessive Heat 
Affects the Rubber ” 
Commercial Motor. 
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HE R.A.F. Mess, Prangmere, 

yesterday went into committee 

on the subject of parrots, 
Flying - Officer Flaps having that 
morning been unexpectedly presented 
with a parrot by a grateful sailor. 

The proceedings were opened by 
Flying-Officer Flaps, who took a poor 
view of the presentation and inquired 
why for heaven’s sake a parrot? Pilot- 
Officer Prune said that it was in the 
best tradition of the sea, sailors always 
had parrots. Flying-Officer Flaps said 
he wasn’t worrying about sailors 
having parrots, he was worrying about 
sailors giving away parrots. Just 
because a fellow happened to be 
stoogeing around the North Sea and 
see some darn sailor on a raft didn’t 
mean that he (the sailor) had sub- 
sequently to thrust parrots upon 
him (Flaps), damn him (the sailor). 
Squadron-Leader Undercart agreed; 
why not something in which the 
whole Mess could share, surely rum 
was also in the best tradition of the 
sea ? 

Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said 
by Jove, yes, and that reminded him, 
would anyone join him in a stoup of 


ale? Pilot-Officer Nosedyve at once 
said wizard idea, and _ Pilot-Officer 


Prune concurred. Flight-Lieutenant 
Lyne-Shute thereupon called a waiter 
into committee and said three beers. 
Pilot-Officer Prune said Flying- 
Officer Flaps didn’t seem to be looking 
at this parrot in the right way, it was 
a gift. Flying-Officer Flaps said the 
gift had bitten him twice. Pilot-Officer 
Prune said then Flying-Officer Flaps 
didn’t seem to be handling this parrot 
in the right way. Flying-Officer Flaps 
said tchah! Flight-Lieutenant Lyne- 
Shute said there was how; and Pilot- 
Officers Nosedyve and Prune said 
there was looking at him, old man. 
Appealing to the meeting, Flying- 
Officer Flaps inquired what could he do 
with a parrot anyway. A number of 
answers were received, none helpful 
and one (Flying-Officer Talespin) quite 
impracticable. Flying-Officer Flaps 
replied in general terms, adding a rider 
to the effect that Flying-Officer Tale- 
spin thought himself ruddy funny, 
didn’t he? Pilot-Officer Airscrew said 
why didn’t Flying-Officer Flaps cross 
his parrot with a carrier-pigeon so that 
the Air Force could have pigeons 
capable of taking verbal messages, and 
Pilot-Officer Rudder said har, har, har, 
why he baled out of his cradle when 
he first heard that one. Pilot-Officer 
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Airscrew said obviously then he 
hadn’t remembered to pull his rip-cord 
and so had landed on his head, which 
would account for his present low 1.Q. 
Pilot-Officer Rudder took considerable 
exception to this statement . . . 

Wing-Commander Blower said now 
boys, chuck it, mind the furniture, and 
Flight - Lieutenant Lyne-Shute said 
more important, mind his beer. 

Flying-Officer Flaps said this wasn’t 
getting him anywhere with his parrot; 
had anyone any suggestions—and 
Flying-Officer Talespin could keep his 
trap shut this time. Squadron-Leader 
Undercart said he knew a grand story 
about a parrot, but on second thoughts 
perhaps he’d better not tell it. Pilot- 
Officers Prune, Nosedyve and Airscrew 
said oh, sir, come on, sir, and Squadron- 
Leader Undercart said well, it seemed 
there was once a fellow whose aunt 
hada... (The following part of the 
report has been deleted by order of 
the Station Commander, Group-Captain 
Boost, D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F.) Pilot- 
Officer Nosedyve said he also had an 
aunt who also had a wizard parrot, one 
that could say practically anything, the 
most filthy phrases, absolutely wizard 
it was. Flight-Lieutenant Lyne-Shute 
said meditatively could it ask anyone 
to have a drink? Pilot-Officer Nose- 
dyve said that probably it—oh, was 
it his turn? Flight-Lieutenant Lyne- 
Shute indicated that the answer was 
in the affirmative and that his was 
the same. 

Pilot-Officer Airscrew said had any- 
one heard the story—Pilot-Officer 
Rudder excepted, who of course had 
jettisoned his rattle and baled out of 
his pram when he first heard it—about 
the man who bid up to an enormous 
price at an auction for a parrot and 
when he went up to pay, asked if it 
could talk, and was told why, of course, 
guv’nor, it had been bidding against 
him for half an hour?  Pilot-Officer 
Rudder said sweetly, answering Air- 
screw’s question, no, he hadn’t heard 
the story, go on, what was it? Pilot- 
Officer Airscrew said shortly, that was 
it. Pilot-Officer Rudder said oh. Pilot- 
Officer Airscrew said what did he 
mean, oh? Wing-Commander Blower 
said if you two boys don’t stop... 

Group-Captain Boost, putting down 
the paper, said suddenly he’d never 
heard so much natter in his life about 
a parrot without seeing a parrot, fetch 
the damn parrot, and if it were fully 
operational verbally and its R/T were 
good so much the better, at least it 
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might have something intelligent to 
say, which would be a change. 
The meeting was then adjourned for 
a quarter of an hour, pending the 
attendance of the parrot in person. 
A. A. 


Times Aren’t What 
They Were. 


NCE upon a time—but exactly 
which time cannot be revealed 
until after the war, when it 

will be given out at the end of the 
Nine o’clock News, which it is hoped 
will then have an end—there was a 
young W.A.A.F. called Blondie. 

You can have three guesses as to 
why she was called Blondie. 

Right. Got it in one. 

This Blondie, then, was on a special 
course of such a fearfully Hush-hush 
nature that none of her boy-friends, or 
her parents, or anybody knew either 
what or where it was. There were, 
absolutely, times when Blondie herself 
didn’t know. And it was on one of 
these occasions that, while trying to 
remember whether the place she’d 
been sent to at three hours’ notice on 
Wednesday was the same as the place 
she’d arrived at without any notice at 
all on Tuesday, or if not whether it 
was some other place altogether, she 
lost her way in the black-out. 

Something told her that she was in 
a wood, because the tall things she 
kept crashing into didn’t say what 
they ’d have said if they’d been people, 
and there were too many of them, too 
close together, for them to be lamp- 
posts or telegraph-poles. 

Trees, thought Blondie—who had, 
after all, been selected for the special 
course because of her brains and 
her good education. Indeed the two 
together caused her to remember rather 
a well-known poem about Trees, and 
she sort of quoted it to herself, only 
some of the words she used were 
different and could not be reproduced 
here. . 

Just as she had left off quoting 
Trees and was instead quoting a 
sergeant-major she’d once heard—at 
a great distance and yet perfectly 
distinctly—she saw ahead of her a 
faint breach of the black - out 
regulations. What would, in fact, in 
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happier times have been called a light 
in a doorway. 

Blondie made as straight for it as 
the infernal trees permitted, and found 
that it was a small Army hut, appar- 
ently deserted and with the door 
wide open. 

Telling herself that someone would 
get into trouble over this as sure as 
eggs had practically ceased to be eggs, 
Blondie went inside, shutting the door 
after her. 

There were three tanks inside the 
hut—a large one, a middling one and 
a little one; and hanging up on the 
wall were three gas-masks—A.R.P. 
size, ordinary size and Mickey Mouse 
size; and on a table stacked with 
Army files which were all without 
exception out-size, there were three 
lots of rations—tea, bread-and-marge, 
and some little things that looked not 
unlike eggless, sugarless, milkless and 
flourless cakes. 

Blondie requisitioned, or took, the 
smallest set of rations, climbed into 
the little tank, and went straight off 
to sleep. 

Nor did she wake until morning, 
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when she was slightly startled by some 
sounds that in no way recalled life in 
the W.A.A.F. but rather visits to the 
Zoo. (Though for the matter of that 
the two had in some ways more than 
a little in common.) 

Blondie put her eye to a small kind 
of turret affair that she thought must 
be meant to shoot through and had 
a look. 

A large, a middling and a smallish 
brown form were lumbering round and 
round the hut, giving vent to roars, 
growls or mere mutters, according to 
their size. 

“Three bears, by my respirator 
thought Blondie. 

Next minute they were approaching 
the tanks. The brains and education 
of Blondie, besides her training in the 
W.A.A.F., once more came to her help. 

She read the daily papers and wasn’t 
the kind of girl to get muddled up, as 
her great-aunts sometimes did, as to 
who was on our side and who wasn’t, 
in this war. 

She popped her whole head boldly 
out of the turret and said: “Our 
Russian allies!” 


'? 
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And the Russian allies, after their 
first natural surprise, replied amiably: 
“Our English comrade!” 

So nothing could have been better, 
except that it was undeniable that one 
of the Russian allies had had _ his 
breakfast eaten by his English comrade. 

However, she made up for that by 
handing over her last half-packet of 
cigarettes, given her by a civilian who 
had scrounged them from a N.A.A.F.L., 
who had got them off a Y.M.C.A. van 
in the Strand. 

Then she gave the place a dust-over, 
which it badly needed, and prepared 
to start off again. 

At that moment, however, a Leading 
Aircraftwoman marched in. 

“Smart work, Blondie,” said she. 
“Your duties as batwoman to our 
Allies start retrospectively from last 
night. But how did you guess, when it 
was only settled this morning?” 

“One gets like that inthe W.A.A.F.,” 
said Blondie modestly. 

As for the comrades, when they 
understood just what was happening 
they said, in comparatively excellent 
English: “Goodski!” E. M. D. 





“You two should have lots to talk about—with both your husbands in the Ministry of Information.” 














“* One-and-tenpence, eh?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





’ A Poet and His Publisher 


Mr. Grant Ricwarps’ Housman, 1897-1936 (OxForD 
University Press, 21/-), is not a biography: it is both 
more and less than that. For it portrays, as fully and 
faithfully as possible, a poet in a single relationship, during 
nearly forty years, with his publisher and friend. The 
portrait is thus as rich in certain details as it is necessarily 
one-sided. Housman in profile has all the familiar features 
of the eminent Latinist, the gourmet, and the poet confident, 
for all his occasional disclaimers, of the right judgment of 
posterity. But is there not something more? Not, we are 
assured, if we are looking for an “enigma” or for some 
hypothetical unhappy love out of which was born A 
Shropshire Lad. Nevertheless the other side of the face 
remains, like the further side of the moon, invisible and 
therefore far more promising. That is a drawback to 
dividing one’s life into watertight compartments: one 
arouses in friends and acquaintances an unreasonable 
curiosity about all the other compartments. Not that 
Mr. RicHarDs seems to have been curious or even to believe 
there was matter for curiosity. He was content with a 
friendship divided between work and holiday, between 
punctuation and the pleasures of the table, which he recalls 
in tantalising detail. In consequence we certainly see 
Housman as Mr. RicHarps saw him, incurably precise, an 
entertaining companion who could be unexpectedly tolerant 
of a fellow-traveller’s toothache, and a good and gentle 
friend in spite of an insuperable and rather intimidating 
reserve. And Housman to other people, people perhaps 
not always pledged to admiration and allegiance? Of him 
we have only glimpses, brief and yet suggestive. Mr. 
Ricwarps’ book is introduced by HovusMan’s sister, Mrs. 
E. W. Symons, who writes with commendable critical 
detachment, and it contains besides a capacious summary 
of other people’s recollections and appreciations, even 
when these last are not quite, so far as the poetry is 
concerned, all that an ardent admirer could wish. 


Provencal Paradise Lost 


Mobilisation Générale saw Lady Fortescue handing 
over every inch of accommodation in her Provencal 
jasmine farm to the first division that arrived; while she 
and her American-born friend “‘Mademoiselle” got going 
with their first foyer du soldat. When the division left, the 
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couple moved up into the snowbound fortress region; and 
before they came home—tired out and with empty pockets 
—there were fifty-seven foyers on the Italian frontier. Still 
they toiled on, until the Channel ports fell and it was time 
to choose between one’s two patries. Lady ForTEscuE 
chose England. She reached St. Nazaire—not a boat was 
sailing. St. Malo, friendly St. Malo, still held by the English, 
was her last chance, and she and her black spaniel took it. 
England, of course, saw her seeking for poilus to serve; 
and she heard the shameful news of the armistice among 
the horrified wounded of a French military hospital. This 
is the story—gracious, pathetic, high-spirited—of Trampled 
Lilies (BLAcKwoop, 10/6). It is the story of the Paradise 
Lost that shall be Paradise Regained. Not the France 
that hitched its star to the Vichy water-wagon, but the 
France of St. Louis and DE GAULLE. 





One for Sentimentalists 


There is something peculiarly pleasing in the fancy that 
memories may be inherited, and that we are sometimes not 
alone in the narrow prison of self. It is this fancy that 
provides the best in The Convoys Pass (HODDER AND 
STOUGHTON, 8/3), a novel that is otherwise inclined to the 
sentimental and the highminded. Somewhere by the sea 
in Connemara stands the house of the Delaneys. Wherever 
Delaneys go, especially the rebellious ones, they keep and 
pass on to children and grandchildren the memory and the 
fascination of their home. But the skein is more tangled 
than this: the memory is also part of the ill-starred and 
idealistic love between Mike and Shane. For Mike is a 
Delaney grandchild, brought up humbly and .hardily in 
England, coming unharmed through an experiment in 
worldliness, then enlisting as a professional soldier, and 
making an unfortunate marriage, and being present at 
Dunkirk. All this of course is leading up to something— 
to the (one is almost persuaded) fore-ordained meeting 
with Shane, who has passed within hailing distance of 
Mike half a dozen times in ten years and never left his 
imagination. But when they meet at last and recognize 
with joy the common quality and the common memory, it 
is for ten days only—for Miss Stetta Morton would 
have her reader disregard, for the purposes of the drama, 
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the possibility of exchanging addresses 
and making an appointment for a 
more convenient time. It is, in short, 
a book for sentimentalists, which is to 
say for nearly all of us. 


Children’s Christmas Books 


Paper shortage, of course, has 
attacked these too, and the war has 
made whimsical romances and, still 
worse, stories about evacuation to 
peaceful America, look rather sickly. 
And the Schoolboys’ Annuals are 
ablaze with enemy machines in a thick 
cloud of black smoke. But this still 
leaves a selection which, happy to say, 
is almost unchanged: caravans, ponies, 
toys, seaside adventures and flowers 
as ip former years. 

ADVENTURE Books. — The Long 
Traverse (HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
7/6), by the late Jonn Bucnay, is a 
history of Canada told by a friendly 
Red Indian, who conjures up the past 
in the manner of Krptine’s Puck, even 
down to the rousing verses between 
chapters. ELISABETH KyLk’s Visitors 
From England (PEevER Daviss, 7/6) is 
a good adventure story in the Scottish 
Highlands, with a secret cupboard and 
a wrecked treasure-ship. Even more 
exciting, first-class, in fact, is We 
Couldn't Leave Dinah, by Many TREAD- 
GOLD (JONATHAN CAPE, 7/6), which 
begins in a Pony Club and ends with 


an attempt to invade England (the ae y 
Nazi children have a change of heart GYyY RS 
at the sight of the Pony Club badge). “QN * 


Here are two books which administer 
good sound instruction with the story: 
Snow Bird, by VirGinta PYE (FABER, 
7/6), where the family go ski-ing in a 
Swiss village, and Ponies and Caravans, 
by M. M. Ottver and Eva Ducat 
(Country Lire, 7/6). 

ADVENTURE WitH Toys. — The 
Adventures of Alfie (JoHN Murray, 
6/-), by KATHARINE TOZER, is the story 
of a rag doll, a cat and a caravan; it 
has good pictures and is a charmer. So 
in its way is The Strange Adventures 
of Emma, by Dorotuy ANN LOVELL 
(FapeEr, 6/-), but there is something a 
trifle snobbish about the rag doll whose 
only ambition is to meet royalty. 

PictuRE Booxs.—These two are de- 
lightful with pictures in gay wallpaper 
colours: Little Red Steamer (METHUEN, 
3/6), by Pautrnr ASHWELL, and The Story of Simon, by 
Suzette Donevx (JoHN Murray, 2/6). ALISON UTTLEY 
has produced several more books in the famous Sam Pig 
series, and there is also Ten Tales of Tim Rabbit (FABER, 2/6), 
which are the right length for bed-time. The Babar Story 
Book (METHUEN, 6/-) is a gallant effort—the original 
coloured sheets were bombed—but it loses enormously 
by appearing in black-and-white. The Adventures of Johnny 
Balloon (Cotutiys, 6/-) is the story of a runaway barrage 
balloon, by Mary Dunn, with pictures by JACYNTH 
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Punctilious Officer. “ Don’? you KNOW THAT YOU MUST SALUTE AN OFFICER?” 
Recruit. “Yrs, Sir; But I was TOLD NEVER TO DO IT WiTH A PIPE IN MY MOUTH.” 


Wilmot Lunt, December 29th, 1915 


DonaLtpson-Hupson. Haroup Jones’s Visit to the Farm 
(FaBeEr, 5/-) is good for very young children. 

WALTER DE LA MaArge’s Peacock Pie (FABER, 6/-) appears 
with new decorations by Emerr, which glimmer with the 
authentic ‘‘elf-light, bat-light, touchwood-light and toad- 
light.” And You Can Make It (Faser, 2/6), edited by 
Morey ADAMS, is a good present if you are prepared to 
encourage the children to cut up gloves, use quantities of 
matches, make darts out of hatpins and turn a rubber 
ball into a jolly squirting fish. 
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“ The Captain says, ‘Please unload the cargo quickly—the palm kernels won't keep 


The White Hare 


N the glittering crest of the wide white ridge I walk 
once more alone; 
Tranquil heaven, untrodden snow and the mountains 

all my own! 

The glens are lost in the frosty haze as the great gold sun 
declines, 

But keen and clear in the windless cold each pure proud 
summit shines. 


Jewel-rays from the snowdrifts flash; under the cornice lies 

Azure shadow ; my footmarks fill with a hue to match the sky’s; 

Never a sound when I stand still! Here is a solitude 

That sends a man to the world again with body and mind 
renewed. 


Something moves as I start again! Beautiful, strong and swift 
Gallops a snow-white hare ahead over the curving drift— 
Racing his shadow that, scarce more light, flickers across 


the snow— 
Full of the tingling joy of life that the free high hills 
bestow! W. K. H. 
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Molesworth of the Remove 


Contains: Diary of oiks, headmasters, ow yarouch, crikey 
and various ungentlemanly cries. 


Dec. 8. st cypranes is still evackuated at st. guthrums 
and all record weeds flourish i.e. 2 headmasters, skool dog, 
matron, deaf master etc. all enemy agents in that order. 
Toda tuough man arive to see mr trimp (headmaster) with 
record OIK (son) called cyril who haf close resemblance to 
dirty pete the vilage tuough. Tuough man sa look here 
old man how about me sending my nipper to yore place ? 
Herr trimp look down nose (long) he sa “We are full.” 
Tuough man then wink and sa I AM A BUTCHER HOW ABOUT 
IT NoW and cyril is instantly admited chiz. All boys sa 
jolly shame and swanky new bug you kno the one with the 
pork pie hat sa he must serously consider resigning. All 
aplaud this except molesworth 2 who sa good ridance to 
bad rubish and rune away. 

Dec 9. Gran write p.c. She haf seen a poster which 
sa go to it and intend to become lady porter. Gosh tuough. 

Dec 10. French class. Deaf master address oik he sa 
turner where is papa rat? Oik sa cor stone me how should 
i kno and go to top of class (flewency and good prunciation). 
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Oik is super weed aktually and always wanting to pla jolly 
japes on masters. He sa i votes felows we do a merry prank 
i.e. pute buket of water on classroom door. He gets these 
idears from comicks he is keen on bob cherry, billy bunter 
etc. and read about them in prep he will get cobbed one day. 

Dec. 11. Mum write letter about Gran becoming porter. 
She sa what a wonderful old lade Gran is dedcating herself 
to the countrys cause. Very sad chiz it bring tears to my 
eyes i am filled with noble visions. Unfortunately Pop add 
note “This ought to finish the old geyser off” and i larft 
synically over poridge. 

Dec 12. Toda there is weedy pla by plarstercene class 
chiz. They are all wee bunnies and gnomes. fotherington- 
tomas jump for joy he is a pixie but molesworth 2 absolutely 
browned off he is CHIEF GNOME cheers cheers cheers. He 
is a weed and i sa how about you swanking you are a spitfire 
pilot when you haf to sa Come elves let us do what we may 
to help the princess. Pla is record weedy being full of good 
deeds and noble thorts but ork do good thing viz he bag 
Chief Gnomes trousis in interval. mr trimp sa unless trousis 
are returned imediately pla cannot go on and all boys cheer 
they do not want to watch it anyway. mr trimp then get 
batey and sa culpritt to own up or no half hol but swanky 
new bug point out that what the nazis are doing in paris 
and get conduc mark (superiority). 

Dec. 13. Matron find Chief Gnomes trousis in my tuck 
box chiz. She sa she will let matter go no further if I 
promise not to rage or pilow fight in dormtories. i promise 
faithfully and she believe me (sap). Swanky new bug sa 
whole skool seethe with vice and coruption. He sa no 
beauty anywhere and seem to look at me chiz. Don’t 
care so boo. 

Dec. 15. OtK is absolute weed he is only keen on stink- 
bombs and weedy ink darts which do not fly and canot do 
the pappiest sums. Toda we haf algy fuste lesson in after- 
noon which is the one when mr dashwood (st. guthrums 
headmaster) always sa get on with xsamples and then go 
to sleep. Unfortunately he break rule and wake before bell 
executing wizard pincer movement on OIK with ruler. 
Oik sa yaroo ouch goshsir i meantersay sir cor sufering 
snakes and recive second blip which all boys watch with 
delite. mr dashwood also give him deten although Oik 
offer him three pork chops and a nice loin of lamb without 
coupons. 

Dec. 17. Hatch plot with peason to tuough up ork on 
account of Chief Gnomes trousis. Oik sa look here you 
felows you did ought to be reasonable how about three tins 
of spam and we are inflexible and sa we will tuough him up 
and haf tins as well. Oik then sa his dad can get us 
comisions in air force and fotherington-tomas highly 
excited he wish to be air cadet. molesworth 2 sa gosh you 
can’t even ride your fairy cycle yet and bow 3 times he 
think he is witty. He then rune off to bomb skool dog and 
steal blackcurrant lozenges. 

Dec. 18. Gran write she highly disgusted she canot be 
a porter on account of stationmaster sa he is out of trains 
and haf none under the counter. Gran declare she strongly 
suspeck he pull her leg but will make xplosives instead. 

Dec. 19. We haf weedy shepherds pie but mr dashwood 
tuck into pork chops. Significant ? 

Dec. 20. Toda there is jim comp and all boys do tuough 
things to the manner born we do record figure marching 
but molesworth 2 is weedy he forget to turn and march into 
tea room. All boys then hang upside down and pink cakes 
rane from molesworth 2’s jersey he is a guzler. mr 
dashwood highly excited he dash into midle and sa gad a 
human pyramid magnificent and throw fotherington-tomas 
into air. parents screme mr trimp hide eyes but he do not 
break any bones chiz. Boys then clime on mr dashwood who 
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sa all storms a rugged oak can bare. Wizard crash folow 
and great aplawse. 

Dec. 21. Hurra for Xmas. Boys go mad in wizard rags 
and scrag all masters, dive bomb matron, hammer at bases 
of all latin books and suround skool dog in ring of steel. 
molesworth 2 is shot down in larder and fail to return to 
his base. Chiz. Ouch yaroo for Xmas. 

Dec. 22. Good ridance to skool. 

the end. 


RICOHIN CeWAL TER 





‘And now in the next game everyone goes outside 
except me.” 








* ES, yes, I can see that you 

have had some bombs,” said 

Peter, pouring himself out 
about three-and-sixpenceworth and 
flecking it sparingly with soda. “On 
the Coast of course we know what 
war is. While you were living here 
at peace and in idle comfort... I 
suppose you scarcely heard of the 
Great .Yam’s Rebellion, back in the 
twenties? I thought not. Very well, 
I will tell you about it.” 

“Are you sure you would not rather 
just rest?” I asked, without much 
hope. 

“No,” he said, ‘it will be all right. 
Time dims a good deal of the horror of 
it. Although it is spoken of as the 
Great Yam’s Rebellion,” he went on, 
fixing me with his eye, “the name is 
misleading. His sons and some of 
their wives were in it too. 

‘The trouble began over the Railway 
Concession. The railway people wanted 
to run a line from east to west across 
the Yam’s country; the Yam insisted 
that it should run round and round, so 
that he could sit on a hill in the middle 
and watch the engines. The Colonial 
Office took a strong line. They 
threatened to stop sending him the 
monthly copies of the Statistical 
Reports of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, to which he was entitled by 
rank and to which, as they were 
printed on a particularly expensive 
and succulent kind of paper, he was 
greatly addicted. 

“One thing led to another. Things 
began to look ugly. The Coast Rifles 
were called out. It was jolly tense. 
At last the storm burst. The Yam said 
that unless they gave him a railway 
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going round and round he was going 
to rebel. The political people did all 
they could to avoid bloodshed. They 
threatened to call out the Coast Rifles 
who had gone in again by this time. 
The Yam said he didn’t care. By June 
we on the Coast could see that there 
would be trouble. 

“On the first day of the August 
Races the Yam took the decisive step 
and threw a brick at one of the 
Governor’s horses. There was nothing 
for it but a Punitive Expedition. As 
soon as the Races were over the 
province was turned into an armed 
camp. You can have no idea. There 
were soldiers everywhere. There was 
one just down the road from me. It 
was a grim business. 

“After the September Races the 
Expedition moved off so as to be back 
in time for the October Races. Even 
the officers went with it. They threw 
a bridge across the ’Mwali-’Mwali 
River. The Yam threw it back. 
Fortunately one of the elephants 
noticed it and refused to cross. It was 
a bad moment for the Empire. When 
all seemed lost the elephant had 
another look and noticed that the river 
was dry anyhow, so the whole force 
crossed intact. 

“Still the Rebellion went on. At one 
time it looked as though the October 
Races would have to be postponed and 
this would have meant holding them 
at the same time as the November 
Races, which take up most of the 
month, anyhow. It was a time for 
quick decisions. The Governor, on 
whom the whole responsibility rested, 
looked jolly pale and pretty drawn. 
The Home Government were cross 
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with him for having a war then, just 
when they had been saving up to buy 
something. In the end, racing day and 
night, they got the October Races over 
in five days, so that the Expedition 
was able to get back to the front in 
time to return in time for the November 
Races. Then the rains came. For- 
tunately one of the elephants spotted 
them. 

‘All through the winter, which is of 
course summer, the Rebellion went on, 
and it was still going when summer, 
which is of course winter, came round. 

“The gunboats had now arrived 
from Home. There were twelve pairs 
of them of assorted sizes. We had 
asked for gumboots but the message 
had been mutilated. By this time the 
river-bed was dry again and the gun- 
boats had to be manhandled all the 
way, but the Expedition advanced. It 
was gruelling work for the bearers. 

“Within a fortnight they were in 
sight of the Yam’s stronghold. The 
Expedition formed square with the 
gunboats leading and the order to 
charge was about to be given when one 
of the elephants pointed out that the 
Yam had slipped out of the stronghold 
and was throwing all sorts of things at 
them from behind. Like a flash the 
“xpedition turned on him and he was 
captured. 

“Of course he pretended that he had 
never been rebelling at all and that all 
he wanted was to have a nice straight 
railway so that he could be station- 
master. It was very puzzling. Then 
the railway people said that they 
hadn’t got any rails left anyhow, so it 
fizzled out. But it was ugly while it 
lasted.” A.M. C. 
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